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There was, in the first place, a radical line of cleavage
between North and South. South of the Loire the king
was rarely able to penetrate, and when he came there he
found himself among a people of different manners and differ-
ent dialect; the northerner and the southerner had difficulty
in understanding one another, and each was contemptuous
of the ways of the other. In a sense, the North and the South
formed two separate kingdoms, though each recognised the
same king ; the later Carolingians styled themselves " kings
of the Franks and the Aquitanians." The old kingdom of
Aquitaine had been reconstituted by Charlemagne for his
son Louis the Pious, and it was only as recently as 877 that it
had been converted into a duchy by Louis II. In 911 the
duke was William the Pious, count of Auvergne, who the
previous year had founded the abbey of Cluny. His line
came to an end in 1)28, and the duchy was contested between
the counts of Poitiers and Toulouse. By the middle of the
century the former had established themselves in definite
possession, and a long succession of Williams, who styled
themselves equally as duke of Aquitaine or count of Poitiers,
followed one another by hereditary right. Occasionally they
entered into general history, both indirectly, owing to their
constant association with Cluny, and directly. William V
had the ambition of the crown of Lombardy for his son, but
the coalition he formed against Conrad II was a failure;
however, the marriage of his daughter Agnes with Henry III
was an important and a disastrous event in German history.
But in general they kept to themselves and were singularly
successful in maintaining their duchy and in extending its
borders. In spite of spasmodic attempts of the French kings
to intervene, they retained both their independence and
their isolation, until at last the male line came to an end with
the death of William X in 1137. His daughter and heiress
Eleanor married first the king of France and then the king
of England and took with her in each case the duchy of
Aquitaine as her dowry.

The duchy of Aquitaine was not commensurate with the
former kingdom. The rest of the South, however, remained
equally aloof from the king. The Gascons in the south-west
had never been properly subjugated; their local independence
came to an end shortly before the middle of the eleventh